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ABSTBACT 1 

The capability of 1^} interpersonal dimensions to 
predict dyadic communication contexts was investigated in this study. 
Friend, acquaintance, co-worker, and family contexts were examined. 
The interpersonal valence construct, based on a coactive or 
mutual-causal pcoradigm, encompasses traditiona 1 source^valence 
components (credibility, power, interpersonal attraction, and 
homophily) plus the factorially distinct components of trust and 
satisfaction. Multiple discriminant analysis models were used to 
evaluate questionnaire data from 194 subjects. Eleven interpersonal 
valence dimensions w<are used in the predictive equation; 9 of these 
11 dimensions were found to be significant predictors of dyadic 
communication contexts. Methodologica^l considerations and limitations 
of the present study are discussed. (Author/AA) 
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Abstract 



This study investigated the predictive capability of 14 
interpersonal valence dimensions to dyadic communication 
contexts, a riominal level criterion variable. Friend, - 
acquaintance, co-worker, and family contexts were exam- 
ined. The interpersonal valence construct, based on a 
coactive or mutual-causal paradigm, encompasses tradi- 
tional source valence components -- credibility, power, 
interpersonal attraction, and homophily — plus the 
factorially distinct components of tx^st and satisfaction. 
Multiple discriminant analysis (MDA) models were used to 
evaluate questionnaire data from 194 subjects. Eleven 
of the 14 interpersonal valence dimensions met traditional 
a priori factor analysis criteria, as well as Kaiser's 
measure of sampling adequacy, and were entered into the 
MDA equation. Nine of these 11 dimensions were found to 
be significant predictors of dyadic communication contexts 
(p<,001). Future research isolating dyadic communication 
contexts and further developing reliable and valid process 
treasures of the interpersonal valence components are 
uc.eded. Methodological considerations and limitations of 
tliis study are also discussed. 
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Interpersonal Valence Dimensions as Discriminators of ^ 
Communication Contexts: /\n EsEpirical Assessment of Dyadic Linkages 

The concept of source valence has received much attention by human 
conmrunication researchers. Briefly, source valence refers to the perceived 
characteristics of an individual which serve to determine the affective bonds 
or attitude.*^ that others hold for that individual. Typically, researchers have- 
treated source valence as four multidimensional constructs: source credibility, 
attraction, homophily, and power (McGuire, 1969; V. Lashbrook ^ McCroskey, 
Note 1). Recent research, however, has begun to include other dimensions in 
the theoretical development of the source valence construct; V. Lashbrook 
(Note 2), for example, examined dimensions of perceived interpersonal trust and 
leader.«>hip in conceptuaJiring source valence. The rationale for the incxusion 
of additional dimensions is that no adequate theory of source valence has yet_ 
to be developed and that other, relevant person perceptions exist (cf. Hastort, 
Schneider,- S Polefka, 1970).. Horeover, V. ' Ushbrook and McCroskey (Note 1) 
argue that future research in this nrea should achieve two goals: establish 
other source valence dimensions and determine the relative importance of these 
dimensions for various contex'cs. Specifically, Lashbrook and McCroskey state. 

. .more research to investigate the relative importance of source valence 
dimensions in a variety of communication contexts is needed." It is surprising 
to note that, apart from the work of King (1973) and Wheeless and Grotz (in 
press), no such contextual studies have been reported in the co^^'^^^f J^" ^ 
literature. King's research, however, fails to examine source valence dimensions 
in tenas of contextual dyadic relationships; W^seless and Grotz, while explicit .y 
concerned with dyadic relationships, did not regard their research to &e 
contextual in nature. 

The present study is intended to examine 14 source valence dimensions, 
which have been re conceptualized and recast as the broader construct of inter- 
personal valence. Interpersonal valence refers tc; the set of dimensions along 
which affective bonds between individuals are iietermined aud sustained. The 
predictive power of this new construct is tested across four dyadic communication 
contexts: acquaintance, friend, co-worker, and family. The theoretical 
foundation for the developaent of the interpersonal valence construct evolve:--, 
from a coactive (cf. McCroskey 5 Wheeless, 1976) or mutual-causal paradigm _ 
(Fox, Pate, & Pondy, 1976), an alternative tc the one-way causal paradigm which 
currently doisinates the literature. One-way causal models are limited to 
receiver perceptions of a source, while coactive or mutual-causal paradigms 
assess the relationship itself. We would argue that over reliance on a one-way 
causal paradigm is invalid and that a process oriented, reciprocal influe.ice 
model (cf. Hollander Julian, 1969) or a reciprocally causal relationship vCt. 
McCroskey, Daly, Richmond, § Falcione, Note 3) allows for more accurate and 
meaningful prediction of dyadic communication rplationships . 

Communication Contexts 

Few would disagree that the environment within which behavior occurs serves 
as a major force in shaping that behavior. The life xvorks of B. F. Skinner. 
Kurt Lewin, Fred Fiedler, among others, have well demonstrated this premise. 
However, what is less certain is the manner in which such influence works. 
Despite acceptance of this basic premise and the-forwarding of a number of 
models and relevant theories (cf. Burgoon 5 Jones, 1976; Wright, 1969) . little 
is- known or agreed upon regarding how various commu'-.xcation contexts influence 
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a person's attiinades ard behaviors. .: The major prtnise of interaction theory, for 
example, is that one defines oneself and his/her en^dToiwentthrougq interaction 
Sdth others, yet interaction theory fails to demonstrate hw such a definitional 
"nrocess varies across measurably distinct cnvirorniental contexts . Similarly, 
v^)ie theory posits that b'ehaworal and' attitudinal expectations develop about 
interpersonal relationships , yet fails to, specif^ how these expe<?tations vaiy as 
the relationshJrs 'varyr The long debated issue of the relative : ejfxcacy of 
heredity i versus' environment among social psychologists series as- further example 
of this issue.. ■ ' • 

McCall's U970) approach to the stply..p| interpersonal relationships, 
however, built a framework for identifying,' cooaunication cont.exts. McCall 
analyzed inte^ersonal relationsMps ' as a type of social- organisation having 
substance, culture, and structure. In this foraiulation , suDstance refers to tne 
tvoe of bonds' which unite people in a relationship, culture refejrs to the noras 
or expectations of Ijehavior which are derived frjiii society, and structure refers 
to a person' 5 perception that- certain behaviours are appropriate only: for a given 
relationship. .McCall suggests that one's; perception <>f Structure- is shaped by 
th'» interactibn df' personal role identities, and group" roles the- relative weights 
of the personal role ideiitity end the prescribed grwip rola si&sequently 
detemine the nature of the relationship. HcCall's ^proach supports the notion 
that perception and communication are dependent upcn '6:q>ectations associated with 
a given contextual relationship. \ 

A logical conclusion from the previous discussion is that to. understand 
human comunication behavior, it is necessary to' examine the int«rpersonal 
context within which the behavior occurs. This conclusion Was alsp reached in 
the oommunication ' literature by a number of researchers (Berger § Calabrese, 
' 1975; Bochner. 1976; Eadie § Kline. 1976; McCroskey 8 f^^^eless, 1976; Pearce, 
1976- Swanson a Delia, 1976; Watrlawick,Beavin. § Jackson. 1967; ?odaken S 
Wenburg, Note 4) who - argue 'ChtLt: interpersonal communication is contextual ly 
bound. Bochner, for example, argues that "there al^^fflJmy interactional contexts 
which influence behavior and experience" (1976: 381) . " McCxoskey^and Wheeless 
(1976) have even suggested that both the. content and context of the communication 
that exi.sts for a given dyad differs from, other dyads, itoroover, they maintain 
that a dyad is a conr-tantly changing system and that its members are changed by 
the very fomation of the dyad. , Kowevqr^ when considering interpersonal communi- 
cation, phenoaenoh, contextual theorizing, msasuremeht, and testing have been 
noticeably lacking. The present research;. seeks to fill this void by examining 
the following dyadic communication, qontexts - acquaiMance, fnend, co-worKer, 
and family - as they relate to the^ interpersonal valence construct. We would 
argue that tUse distinct contexts ^are .nbt conceptually independent, although 
they may be pragmatically so. . ■ .. ,. . 

AcQu aintance context . Typically nonintimate, nonpersonal, descriptive, and 
primarily. involves the exchange of demographic information {Dayis,, 1973; Berger, 
Note 5). Structure in acquaintance relat^pps flows from group roles and is 
dependent upon perceptions of status . . power, a3;id authority structures . 

Friend cpntext: Oiaracterized by AS.criptiori,; comoitraent, attaclv^^ 
investment, and reward dependability. .Unlike acqiiairitdnce relationships . 
friends develpp persdnil role identities , rather th^_sdc^^^^^ 
1974; Duck, 1973): ■ . ' r ,. ' 
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Co-worker context . Characterized by ascriptive and reward dependency bonds. 
By definition, these relationships depend on formal role structures. Therefore, 
status, power, and authority structures should be more inportant to co-worker rela- 
tionshiT5S than other coninunication contexts ^ tested Ccf, Cartv;ri£ht § Zander, 1968). 

Family context . Generally refers to people who are genetically ur legally 
related. Family members are bonded by ascription, attachment, and structure. 
Their personal role identities are more prominent than their prescribed social 
roles (cf. Bochner, 1976). Internal structures are more highly developed, given 
the personal nature of family relationships (Znaniecki, 1965). 

Inte rpersonal Valence 

The interpersonal valence construct is conceptualized to include traditional 
source valence components — credibility, attraction, homophily, and power — 
plus two additional components — trust and satisfaction. Interpersonal valence 
encompasses an array of interlocking components and dimensions of interpersonal 
perception. We would argue that these components may be better understood in 
terms of a coactive or mutual-causal paradigm (cf. Fox et al., 1976) and are 
hypothesized to fluctuate across differing dyadic contexts. IVhat we wish to 
denote with the interpersonal valence construct are the significant dimensions 
of interpersonal behavior. Again, the working paradigm of the interpersonal 
valence construct enables us to extend the^oilfce valence construct by focusing 
on transaction rather than on simple one-way. exchange. 

Credibilit y. Source credibility has received a generous amount of research 
attention. This construct has been defined in two important ways. First, it 
has been operationally defined and measured as a multidimensional attitude 
toward a communication source (cf. McCroskey, Jensen, 5 Todd, Note 6; McCroskey, 
Jensen, § Valencia, Note 7). As such, credibility has been found to interact 
with messages and mediate comprehension (Wheeless, 1974a; P. Mdersen, Note 8), 
immediate recall ('.Vheeless, 1975), and attitude change (K. Andersen 5 Clevenger, 
1963; McCroskey, 1968; McGuire, 1969; Wheeless, 1974b; V. Lashbrook, Note 9). 
Second, credibility has been defined as a constraint on the amount of infor- 
mation people process about communication sources (W. Lashbrook, Snavely, § 
Sullivan, in press; W. Lashbrook, Daley, Hamilton, § Todd, Note 10; W. Lashbrook 
6 V. Lashbrook, Note 11; Sullivan, Garrison, 6 Richmond, Note 12). This latter 
research found that perceptions of character, competence, composure, extroversion, 
and sociability, • as forwarded by the work of McCroskey and his associates, are 
directly related to both the kind and amount of information people process 
about highly credible sources. S;rce psopl': respond to distinct^^Ievels of 
credibility in unique fashions, it is reasonable to expect that the interpersonal 
context in which these responses occur would also affect perceived levels of 
credibility. More specifically, we would expect judgments of credibility to 
distinguish between various kinds of dyadic communication contexts. Based on 
this expectation, the present research hypothesized that: 

When cast as predictors in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation; the dimensions of credibility , will significantly 
determine dyadic communication contexts. 

Since credibility has been consistently operationalized as a multi- 
dimensional construct consisting of five factorially distinct evaluative 
dimensions, five subhypotheses were advanced and served as independent tests 
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of the hypothesized relationship, upon meeting each of our a priori measurement 
criteria. 

Hi: \Ihen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant, analysis 
equation, character will significantly determine ..dyadic 
communication contexts. 

IL,: When cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis, 
equation, competence will significantly determine dyadic 
communication contexts. 

Hj: When cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, composure will sij^nificantly determine dyadic 
communication contexts. 

H4: Itfhen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, extroversion will significantly determine dyadic 
communication contexts. 

He: ^Vhen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, sociability will significantly determine dyadic 
communication contexts. 

Attraction .- Interpersonal attraction is a conceptually broad based 
corapoiiint: Bi^cheid and Walster (1969: 2), in a review of the attraction 
- literature, note that almost all of the research on interpersonal attraction 
investigates "variables which affect an individual's positive or negative 
attitude toward another person." In a further review by HcCroskey and McCain 
(1974), interpersonal attraction was operationally defined and measured as a 
multidimensional construct composed of physical, social, and task dimensions. 

Research suBtmaries (Berscheid 5 Walster, 1969; McCroskey, Larson, 6 Knapp, 
1971) indicate cognitive consistency theories provide a primary base for 
researching interpersonal attraction. These theories posit differences in 
receiver orientations are a function of the attractiveness of a communication 
source. However, other research has shown that physical attraction, is more 
important in establishing acquaintance relationships than in perpetuating 
social or task interactions (Berger 5 Cal&brese, 1975; McCroskey, Daly, Pachmond, 
5 Cox 1975; Berger, Note 5). In friend or family dyadic contexts, we would 
expect social attraction to be the more critical dimension of the relationship; 
in co-worker dyadic contexts we would expect task attraction to dominate. Direct 
evidence for these predictions, however, is not yet available in the literature. 
There f ore, ^ the present research proposed the following hypothesis to test this 
relationship: 

When cast as predictors in a multiple discritninant analysis 
t^qiiation. the dimension's of attraction , will significantly 
determine dyadic communication contexts. 

Attraction is also a multidimensionel construct; three subhypotheses were 
advanced, pending the acceptable attainment of the a priori measurement criteria. 

H^: When cast,as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, physical attraction will significantly determine 
dyaidic communication contexts. 

o - .'. . ' . ■ 6 
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H,- Kien cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
^ equation, social attraction will significantly determne dyaoic 
comsuni cation contexts. 

Ho: V^-hen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
^ equation, task attraction will significantly determine dyadic 
conmiunication contexts. 

HonoDhily. One of the most basic interpersonal coranunication P^ij^iP^" f 
that Lrce-rec eiver similarity (homophily) increases the likelinood of communx- 
cation attempts and promotes conimunication effectiveness (KcCroskey et^l,. 
1971; McCroskey. Richmond, § Daly. 1975; Rogers Shoemaker, 1971, P. Andersen o 
Todd, Mote 13) . 

A notion central to this conceptual definition is that homophily refers to 
Derceptions of shared attitudes. Researchers have separated these perceptions 
?HirlHii^distinct dimensions: attitude, background, and morality value) 
hSophily (McCroskey. Richmond. § Daly. 1975). Rogers (1973) suggests that 
St oL; homophii; perceptions are altered as the amount of communication 
between people increases and as their relationship :/4^^;i/?hey 
words, the more similar two individuals' perceptions are the more likely they 
will communicate. This finding deserves clarification in light °f ^erger and 
Calabrese's (1975) theorizing about interpersonal communicaticm relationships. 
Sirbody of research and theory suggests that frequent interaction during the 
acauaintance stage of a relationship results in greater perceived similarity 
be?wSn SSv^d2?s! However. afteV this initial stage - and. therefore, in 
ot^rcoi^ei^s v;riables other than homophily may better explain such changes 
or contextual alterations. 

Since perceived homophily varies with the amount of communication, we would 
expecf U to vaS With th^ contextual nature of the f 
a/well. Based on this expectation, the present research hypothesized. 

men cast as predictors in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, the dimensions of homophily . will significantly 
determine dyadic communication contexts. 

Similar to the constructs of credibility and attraction, homophily is a 
multidimensional construct. Likewise, separate hypotheses will be advanced, 
upon reaching acceptable measurement levels. 

a,: IVhen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant anal; sis 
^ equation, att i^de homo2l^ significantly determine dyadic 
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communication contexts. 

l^hen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriraina.-*v analysis 
equation, background homophily will significantly determine dyadic 
communication contexts. 



H • I-men cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analyfis 
equation, value homophily will significantly determine dyadic 
communication contexts. 



0 
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Power. In terns of person perception, power has been studied as a single, 
ElobaTdi^ension (Clark. 1968; Collins § Guetzkow. 1964 ; McGuire 1969) . however 
Sfffieasurement of interpersonal power typically been;xgnored by conmunication 
researchers. To date, the only researchers in the connnunication field who aave 
attempted to neasure the pm^er component have used V, ^^^s^^^^^! 
unidinensional instrur.ent. vhich is coinposed of four semantic differential- type 
scales. 2 This instrument has facilitated, at best, limited measurement of power 
in empirical communication studies (cf. Garrison 5 Pate. Note 15). 

Consistent with the work on power in other fields (cf. Zald, 1970) 
we v.'ould expect nerceptiohs of interpersonal power to 'vary with difre.rent conr 
muni cation contexts. For example, assessments of the power of a communication 
source in a co-worker context should be quite different than assessments o£ 
power in an acquaintance context. Based on this expectation, the present 
research proposed to test the following hypothesis: 



H 



V^en cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, the dimension of power will significantly determine 
dyadic connnunication contexts. 



Trust. Early research (Hovland, Janis. 5 Kelley, 1953) defined credibility 
as thi^ree of confidence a person has of a communicat^on source; tr^st was 
established as an important source related variable. Factor analytic techniques 
in human couimunication research often considered trust to be a factor of the 
multidimensional construct of credibility. Trust has been consistently oper. 
ationalized as a perception of honesty and trustworthiness. Credibility^ 
researchers initially labeled these perceptions a safety factor (Berlo Lemert, 
5 Mertz, 1969) and a character-trustworthiness factor (IlcCroskey. 1966). ^ 
short, researchers have continued to define and revise the concept of trust, but 
have not attempted to measure the concept in dyadic contexts. 

Recently, ^Tiee less. and Grotz (in press) developed a unidimensional 
instrument to measure interpersonal trust and conceptualized this interpersonal 
valence dimension as . .a process of engaging in certain types of dependent 
behavior engendered by relevant, favorable perceptions of another person m a 
risky situation where the outcomes that are dependent upon that person _ are not 
known. As a consequence, interpersonal trust may be measured in experimental 
research as process , behaviors , perceptions , or situations." 

Cne important outcome of the V.Tieeless and Grotz research is that inter- . 
personal trust can now be reliably (r = .92) measured,. A second outcome o^, this 
line of research is the finding that interpersonal trust varies across different 
dyadic contexts and was best examined from a perceptual vantage point. Finally, 
interpersonal trust was found to reference person perceptions of dyadic, partners 
within different communication contexts. Consistent with these findings ; the 
present research hypothesized that: . .r . 

H • IVhen cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
^? equation, the dimension of trust will significantly, determine 
dyadic cotfiraunication contexts. / 

Satisfaction. The concept of satisfaction has been researched primarily 
in o rganizational and industrial settings; these Empirical assessments have 
centered upon perceived satisfaction in jobs and retirement (Hackman 6 tawler. 
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1971- Porter 5 Lawler. 1968; Saith, Kendall, ^ Hulin, 1969). Satisfaction is 
often operationalized as feelings or responses to contextual situations (England 
5 Stein, 1961; Porter 5 Roberts, 1976; Vroom, 1964). Although previous cqnmunx- 
cation researchers have not examined satisfaction as a source valence diiaension, 
sufficient research exists to indicate chat the level of interaction with others 
moderates an individual's perceptions of satisfaction (cf. Roy, I960). However, 
satisfaction, as studied in these settings, has not been examined from a coactive 
or mutual-causal paradigm. 

Some interpersonal encounters may be satisfying, pleasant, and rewarding,, 
while other encounters' are dissatisfying, unpleasant, and punishing. When the 
level of interpersonal satisfaction is perceived to be too low, the relationship 
suffers. In behaviorist terms. Skinner (1969) would argue that in the continued 
absence of reinforcement or rewards, extinction of the behavior which perpetuates 
the relationship would occur. But the context within which interpersonal behavior 
occurs may itself serve to be rewarding. For exansple, the friend context may be 
especially rewarding for individuals with high affiliation needs (cf. McClelland, 
1971). Thus, the level of satisfaction of a given dyadic relationship sjiould 
vary with the contextual nature of the relationship. 

It is important to distinguish between the level of satisfaction for either 
member of the dyad and the level of satisfaction of the relationship itself. 
We conceptualize the satisfaction dimension of interpersonal valence to embrace 
both of these levels, but the latter of these to be mOre appUcable in a mutual- 
causal framework. The unit of analysis in a mutual-causal framework is the . 
relationship itself, rather than an individual's directional perceptions of a 
communication source; interpersonal satisfaction is, therefore, conceptualized j 
to be unidimensicnal in nature. This argument is similar to that forwarded by I 
Wheeless and Grotz (in press) regarding the unidimensicnal nature of the inter- 
personal trust construct. Based on previous theoretical evidence, therefore, 
the present research h>'pothesi2ed that: 

H, .: When cast as a predictor in a multiple discriminant analysis 
equation, the dimension of satisfaction will significantly 
determine dyadic communication ' contexts . \ 



Method 



Subjects 



One hundred and ninety four subjects were sfelected from five distinct 
populations — business personnel, college students, fraternity and sorority 
members, hospital patients in an orthopedic ward, and older people m a retire- 
ment village — in the community surrounding the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
Subjects within each of these populations were randomly drawn and were subse- 
quently asked to evaluate the relationship with a particular person in a specific 

AvfiAif nnmrmmT rat"! on COnteXt. 



dyadic communication context. 
Procedure 



An initial step in the execution of the present research involved the 
development of contextual "inductions." Such inductions are common to cOjnmuni- 
cation research and normally refer to items or statements which induce a parti- 
cular mind-set. The purpose of these inductions was to help provide a clear 
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frane of reference for the subjects in terms of one of his or her dyadic relation- 
ships Four such inductions were constructed based on previous theoretical 
evidence and operationally defined as follows: (a) Acquaintance — someone 
you»ve met recently but don't knew ver>' well, (b) Friend - a close friend of 
yours, someone you know extremely well. Cc) Co-worker— someone you cotmiuni- 
cate with on a regular basis in your, present job. (d) Family member — someone 
you are genetically or legally related to through marriage. 

Subjects were instructed to refer to an individual who would not occupy a 
dominant space in more than one communication context. Moreover, subjects were 
asked to reference and evaluate their relationship with a particular person in 
one of the four contexts and not to reference their interpersonal relationships 
in general. If a subject was assigned an unfamiliar context, then he or she 
exchanged questionnaires with another subject, or was given the next randomly 
ordered questionnaire that contained a faaniliar context. 

' The 14 interpersonal valence dimensions (character, competence, composure, 
extroversion, and sociability dimensions of credibility; physical, social, and 
task dimensions of interpersonal attraction; attitude, background, and value- 
morality dimensions of homophily; power; trust; and satisfaction) were operation- 
alized and measured by 56 semantic differential- type scales and 15 Likert-type 
scales; each scale allowed seA^en response categories ranging from strongly agree 
to strongly disagree. Scale items corresponding to each dimension and component 
of the interpersonal valence construct are reported in Table 1. Data obtained 
from these scales were subsequently cast as predictors in a multiple discriminant 
analysis equation. % 

Insert Table 1 about here 



Once the questionnaire instrument^ and contextual inductions were developed, 
an experimental packet was prepared for each subject. Each packet included one 
of the four inductions, scales for evaluating the selected dyadic partner, and 
instructions for completing the scales. Packets were randomly distributed in 
the business, college, medical, retirement, and social populations selected for 
this study. 

Statistical Analyses 

Data were initiially submitted to principal components factor analysis with 
orthogonal rotation, as determined by Kaiser's (1958,- 1960) variraax criterion. 
The semantic differential and Likert scales were separated and submitted to ^an 
oblique rotation in order to achieve simple structure in the factor matrix (cf. 
Harman, 1967). The primary orthogonal factor analysis tested the extent to 
which each of the 14 interpersonal valence dimensions could be conceptualized 
as an independent factor. An orthogonal solution was predicted a priori, based 
on the previous research findings by P. Anderson (1975), McCroskcy, Richmond, and 
Daly (1975) , and P. Andersen and Kibler (Note 1^) that traditional source valence 
dimensions are relatively independent. Tlie secondary oblique rotations, of both 
the semantic differential and Likert scales checked whether each scale item was 
capable of discriminating communication contexts , as a function of meeting ^ 
set of a priori criteria. (cf. Table 9 for fadtor correlations.) 
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A factor was considered a viable dimension of the interpersonal valence 
construct if it met each of the following criteria (cf. McCroskey § Young, 
Note 17): (a) Each factor required an eigenvalue of 1.0 or greater, (b) 
Individual scale items required primary factor loadings of .55 or greater with 
no secondary loading higher than .40. (c) At least 2 itens were required to 
meet the primary and secondary loading criteria on each of the factors, (d) 
Each factor was required to have an internal reliability of .60 or higgler, 
(e) Each factor was also required to meet criteria for existence based on a ' 
modified version of Catell's scree-test (cf. Tatsuoka, 1971). 

Reliability estimates for each of the viable factors were computed using 
NUNREL, a Statistical Analysis System program (Davis 5 Garrison, Note 18), 
which is based on Nunnally's (1967) reliability formula 6-18. 

Factor analysis data were then submitted independently to two statistical 
packages (the Statistical Analysis System, Barr & Goodnight, 1972; and the 
Biomedical Computer program P-4M, Dixon, 1975) as a check on the existence of 
factor structures. Kaiser's (1970) second "generation LITTLE JIFFY program was 
included in the data analysis; this program computes Kaiser and Hunka's (1973) 
measure of sampling adequacy (MSA) as part of the Biomed package.^ A MSA was 
computed for the most stable factor structure. Kaiser and Hunka (1973) interpret 
the strength of their [ISA for factor analysis by arguing that good" factor .analytic 
data does not exist. until the measure of sampling adequacy is m the .80s and 
excellent data does not exist until MSA reaches the .90s. We, therefore, 
adopted the .80 MSA level as an additional criteria for the adequacy of the 
sample for factor analysis. ' 

i 

Final Selection of Scales after Factor Analysis 

Results of the orthogohal factor analysis initially indicated a 14 factor 
solution.. From this analysis the dimensions of character, power, ar l value 
homophily, failed to meet"*one or more of the previously established criteria 
for inclusion as a viable factor for further data analysis. The remaining 11 
dimensions met each of the criteria.- In short, four dimensions of credibility, 
three dimensions of attraction, two dimensions of homophily, and the unidimen- 
sional components of trust and satisfaction (cf. Tables 1 and 8) were found to 
be viable independent factors and were tested with the independent hypotheses. 

The two additional oblique factor analyses were then conducted to check 
the existence of factors and determine their factor loadings. The first analysis 
was conducted on the 46 semantic differential- type scales whicli measured the 
remaining dimensions of credibility (competence, composure', extroversion, and 
sociability), homophily (attitude and background) , trust, and satisfaction. 
The second analysis was conducted on the remaining 15 Likert-type scales which 
measured the three dimensions of interpersonal attraction. In total, 36 inter- 
personal valence items met each of the criteria, and thus could be used in the 
discriminant model. 

Semantic differential-type scales . \ Tlie oblique factor analysis of the 
46 semantic differential scales (cf. Table 2) resulted in an eight factor 
solution accounting for 96 percent of the variance. The labels for these 
factors and Nunnally's (1967) reliabilit)); formula 6-18 are: sociability 
(r = . 70) extroversion (r = .63), composure (r = .63), competence (r= .66), 
trust (r = .96), background homophily (r « .69), attitude homophily (r = .82), 
and satisfaction (r = .78). The MSA for the eight factor semantic differential- 
type scale, solution was .88. 
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Likert-type 




Insert Table 3 about here 



Construc t validity . Scales developed through factor analysis have factorial 
validitv (cf. Cronbach, 1949), providing siq)port for the construct validity of 
the interpersonal valence instrument. The obtained factor reliabilities 
established a viable means of measuring the interpersonal valence dimensions; 
such reliabilities insured an initial level of construct validity. Additionally, 
as later portions of this paper will indicate, the interpersonal valence scales 
^re excellent predictors since they accurately discriminated dyadic communication 
contexts. Thus, substantial evidence exists for the predictive validity of the 
interpersonal valence construct. 

Multiple Discriminant Analysis 

TWO multiple discriminant analysis (MDA) models (cf. Cooley 5 Lohnes, 1971; 
Tatsuoka, 1971) were used as tests of the hypotheses. The 11 interpersonal 
valence dimensions constituted the predictor variables for the initial ^^lysis. 
The individual scale. items, representative of conceptually independent factors, 
constituted the predictor variables for the second analysis. The criterion 
variable was communication context. A stepwise procedure was employed which 
selected statistically^significant predictor variables (Rao, 1965; Sprent, 1969), 

V ■ Results 



Results of the data analyses are presented in two phases. Phase ono 
represents primary tests of the hypotheses ;, MDA tested the effects of the 11 
interpersonal valence dimensions which met each of the factor analysis criteria. 
Phase two tested the effects of the 36 items which represent the hypothesized 
relationships of the 11 viable interpersonal valence dimensions. 

Phase One: Prediction from Interpersonal Valenc e Dimensions 

The 11 interpersonal valence dimensions^ were cast into a stepwise MDA 
equation. Results of this analysis generated liine significant (£<.001 contextual 
' discriminators (See Table 4 for list of significant predictors). Physical 
' attraction and background homophily were not significant discriminators^of 
communication contexts and were, therefore, excluded from the model. The 
strength of the multivariate relationship of the remaining nine interpersonal 
valence dimensions, as. measured by omega- squared corrected for sample size 
(Tatsuoka, Note 20), indicated that 19% of the variance was accounted for by 
the discriminant function. Multivariate F ratios for each discriminator, in 
the order which they entered the model, are reported in Table 4. This model 



was used to generate a classification matrix (Table 5), which identifies 
percentages of correct contextual classifications. 



Insert Tables 4 and S about here 



i A chi-square test I riminant analysis classification matrix 

(Table 5) indicated thai >: ignraent of subjects to the ou communi- 

,cation contexts was' sta* ^gnificant (x^ = 67.58, df = 9 001). 

Statistical power (1-8) was calculated at > .995 (cf. Cohen, 1969), u ing informa- 
tion gained from the obtained effect-size measure, mentioned previously, and the 
degrees of freedom of the first predictor entered into the nine variable MDA 
equgition. — " 

Phase Two: Preidiction from Interpersonal Valence Items 

Thirty-six interpersonal valence items were also cast into a stepwise MDA > 
equation in order to maximize the predictive power of the interpersonal valence 
construct. Ten items failed to meet entry criteria into the model; as a result, 
this analysis generated 26 significant (ji<.001) contextual discriminators. 
Multivariate F ratios for each item discriminator, in the order which they r 
entered the model, are reported in Table 6. The resultant model was then utilized 
to generate a second classification matrix (Table.. 7) , which identifies percentages 
of correct contextual classifications. The strenVth/pf the multivariate 
relationship of the remaining 26 interpersonal valence, scales, as measured by 
omega-squared corrected for sample size (Tatsubka, Note 20) , indicated that 22% 
of the variance was accounted for by the discriminant function.. 



Insert Tables 6 and; 7 about\ here 



A chi-square test based on the discriminant' analysis classification matrix 
for the second model (Table 7) indicated that the correct, assignment of subjects - 
to the four communication contexts was well beyond what might have been reason- 
ably expected by chance (/x? « 166.36, df 9, £<.001). Statistical power (1-B) . 
was calculated at >'.995 (cf. Cohen, 1969) for the second model of 26 variables, 
again using the degrees of freedom from the first predictor iand the information 
obtained from the multivariate effect-size measure. 

Tests of the Hypbtheses \ ' - 

^ ^ It was predicted that tlre'^14 dimensions encompassed in the" six interpersonal 
vsilence components would'be significant discriminators of dyadic communication^ 
contexts. Only 11 of the 14 dimensions met our a priori measurement criteria- 
Nine of the 11 viable dimensions were srgiiifidant as predictors. Thus, five of 
the six interpersonal valence components --^^cjredibility, attraction,, homophily, 
trust, and satisfaction — were found to be significant predictors dimensionally 
and by individual, items." * The power compohent| did not entervthe- discriminant: 
equation, and as a result, hypothesis 12 was i3na()le to be cpnyirniext^ In short, 
nine of the 11 hypothesized relationships were supported, by the results-^ofthis 
investigation. . ^^^^^^---......^ 



\ 
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Two additional observations are worth noting: (a) First, from an examination / 
of dimension means in the II dimension equation (Table 8), mean scores in the ^ >^ 
co-worker context were lower^ than mean scores in other contexts for eight of the 
11 comparisons, (b) Second, from an examination of Table 9, high correlations 
between factors indicated the existence of multicollinearity for a number of 
factors. These data are discussed in the following section. 



Insert Tables 8 • ^d 9 about here 



' Discussion 
Interpretation of Statistical Tests 

Multiple discriminant analysis indicated that interpersonal valence 
dimensions of credibility, attractioyi, homophily, trust,V ;and satisfaction were 
significant predictors of dyadic communication contexts. 'As lQT)othesized, these 
dimensions significantly discriminated between the four contextual relationships. 
A significant multivariate relationship was found between the interpersonal 
valence predictors and dyadic communication contexts. Although the strength of. 
the multivariate relationships is only moderate (19% for the dimensions and 23% 
'for the items), it^ suggests that more sophisticated measurement needs to be 
included in future research, _ " 

An examination of' Table 10 shows the interpersonal valence items >ere more 
precise predictors of communication contexts than were the dimensions • Thus, it 
only appears that the classifications by scale items and dimensions are 
isomorphic; this finding supports our ratioijiale for the separate -analyses (items 
and dimensions) which were conducted.- Frora\Table 10, we would recommend that 
researchers interested in determining correct contextual membership should ' 
utilize interpersonal valence items, rather than dimensions, as predictors. 



Insert Table 10 about here 



\,In both discriminant models, the co-worker context was correctly classified 
most often -and the acquaintance context least often. One interpretation of this 
finding is that one's perceptions ^re more fixed and one's own uncertainty about 
the relationthip is reduced in loi/g-term rather than in short-term relationships, 
as typified by the acquaintance context. Also in both discriminant models, the 
interpersonal valence dimensions /of satisfaction and trust were the best 
predictors of communication contexts, although all, discriminators were satis - 
tically significant at 2.<.001 (cf. Tables 4 and 6). 

J^n short, 11 independent dimensions of interpersonal valence were identified 
in this study. Peer credibility (McCroskey et al.. Note 7), interpersonal 
attraction (McCroskey S McCain, 1974), homophily (McCroskey, Richmond, 5 Daly, 
1975), trust (IVheeless 5 Girotz, in press), and satisfaction (Garrison § Sullivan, 
Note 19) -maintained factor structures found in previous research. 
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Methodological Consideriations 

It was expected a priori that 14 interpersonal valence dimensioBS would 
emerge as stable dimensions from factor analytic techniques. However, dimensions 
of character, value homophily, and power did not meet factor analysis loading; 
criteria and were therefore excluded from further analysis. 

Dimension loadings . ' An explanation for the failure of the character dimension 
to load is that two of the four items measuring this dimension had to be.yemoved 
from data analysis because of typographical- error in the instrument ; if either 
of the two remaini'- terns failed, to load, as was the case, the dimension would 
not emerge as stable. A similar explanation holds for the value 

homophily dim^ oA; j this dimension had .been measured with the two reliable 
items from the , Richmond, and Daly (1975) study. Thus, we are unable 

to infer on the ba^-L. of these data that the dimensions of character and value 

homophily are not, in fact, equally viable dimensions of the inteiT)ersorial_ 

valence construct. Future research should examine these dimensions in similar 
dyadic contexts. 

. An explanation for the failure of the power dimension to load is that the 
power scales were not developed in a mutt i generational sense. As a result, the 
reliability and predictive validity of the V- I^ashbrook (Note ^^^^^^^^^^ are 
subject to question. Support for the hypothesis, conceraing power was not found 
in the present research- Nonetheless, future researchers should not exclude the 
interpersonal power construct from consideration on the basi*5 of the present 
research. The workings. and measurement of this dimension deserve further 
attention. 

Also, the number of soiirces considered in previous research may account for 
the lost of three interpersonal valence dimensions in the present study. Scales 
developed primarily by McCroskey and associates (McCroskey § McCain, 1974; 
McCroskey, Richmond, § Daly, 1975; McCroskey et al.. Note 7) used a series of 
sources in order to measure directional perceptions of credibility, attraction, 
and homophily, V/hen these scales are applied to the evaluation of another 
communicator. in a particular dyadic context, the general factor structure may 
deteriorate. However, scales developed cross- con textually should subsequently 
stand up cross-contextually. In the present study > for example, the 10 items 
measuring trust had been developed cross-contextual ly by IVheeJ^ess and Gyotz . 
(in press) ; these items had significant primary loadings and the reliability 
of the factor was the highest ( r s .96) of any factor meeting the a priori . 
criteria (Table 2). 

Datk collection . The heterogeneous nature of -the subjects selected for the 
present research may have contributed to the obtained results.,- Subjects drawn 
from business settings responded primarily in terms of a co-worker context, 
while subjects from retirement and social settings Responded primarily in terms 
of a friend context. Such limitations should, be controlled in/future research. 
We agree with Babbie (1973) who suggests implicit stratification as a mechanism 
for solving the problems of homogeneity and heterogeneity in yxesearch. Stratified 
and random sampling insures that appropriate numbers of elements are drawn from 
homogeneous subsets" of a population, rather than from the total population at 
large. We would recommend more stringent saimple controls lie used in future 
research on communication contexts. / 



Multi c ol linearity . Moderate to high correlations of orthogonal factors 
demonstratea multicollinearity or relatedness among predictor variables (Gordon, 

1968) . In previous research, multicol linearity has been found fot source credi- 
bility (Aronson, 1972), interpersonal attraction and background homophily (Byrne, 

1969) , interpersonal attraction and attitudinal homophily (Berscheid, Q Walster, 
1969), and hu.tierous other dimensions of the constructs of source credibility, 
interpersonal attraction, and homophily (P. Anderson, 1975). ■Multicollinearity 
was foimd in the present research for several dimensions (Table 9), particularly 
for the dimensions of sociability, trust, and satisfaction (range ° .jOr ;45} 
and for the three dimensions of attraction (range « .43 - .46)^4 Multicollin^ 
earity is prdfelematxc in that it contributes to significant error variance, 
thereby reducing the po»/fer of ipredictor variables.. Future researchers 
consider usin<^ ^ irtor weights rather than the dimensions themselves as. predictors 
such- ;ould minimize potential / high correlations between interpersonal 
va. Statistical independsnce may nbt be desirablei, however,, 

when uuipxrical evidence suggests interrelatedness of interpersonal valence 
dimensions. P. Anderseri (1975) and P. Anderson and Kibler (Note 16) , for example, 
indicate the undesirability of utilizing statistically independent predictor 
vari^les when priojr theoretical and methodological evidence suggests inter- 
relatedness. In short, future researchers should weigh the advantages of 
using factor scores against the advantages of using other measurement techniques! 
such as individual item scores, scores on the. raw dimensions, • or multidimensional 
; scaling as representative of the' interpersonal vallence dimensions. 

Summary and Suggestions for Future Research , r i 

Results of this study clearly indicate the viability and robustness (Rudner, 
• 1966) of the interpersonal valence construct in <3b'adic encounters.^ Seconaiy, 
the present research both provides a means for the measursment of this new 
construct and serves as a link between its me surement and interpersonal 
conKiu icktion behavior. Third, the dimensiorF of trust and sati.sfactior appear , 
to be crucial to the fu.ther development of : interpersonal valence coiistruct. 
Finally, the present research suggests seve^-a ew directions for the commanir 
cat::-s3 field. 

Future research is suggested in six impc tant areas: (a) replicate ami 
extend the present research in non-dyadic encounters and in a variety of cammani- 
cation contexts; (b) develop reliable measures of the interpersonal power 
component; (c) further test the constructs of power/ character, and value 
homophily as viable interpersbnal valence dimensions; (d) exa^i^ne the importance 
of discrepant perceptions of dyadic members in various communication contexts; 
(t> examine the relationships, between interpersonal valence and other concepts, 
such as organizational climate (cf. Pate e- Sullivan, Note 2iy.iiand interpersonal 
solidarity (Wheeless, in press; Wheeless, Note 22); and (f) incorporate the 
construct of interpersraial valence into a theory of interpersy)nal communication. 

A basic premise . of the presient research is that a coactive or mutual-causal 
parac-gm provides for more meaningful understanding of dyad^'c linkages. An ^ 
apnroach based on this paradigm has been partially tested in the pr*3S,ent research; 
the full impact of coactive models has yet to be realized. [ To apply such a 
ph-iosophy in human communication research calls for the development of reliable 
and valid process measures. The unit of analysis with sUch measures becomes 
the relationship itself , rather than merely directional perceptions j of a communi- 
cation source. Future research in interpersonal communipatipn, and specifically 
in relational conahuni cation, which better utilizes a tmitual-#ausal framework is 
needed to advance our understanding of the interpersonal valence construct and 
human communication theory in general. ^ < 
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Footnotes 



^Requests for reprints should be sent to John P. Garrison, Department of 
Speech Communication, The University of Nebraska- Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 68588. 
The authors wish to acknowledge The University of Nebraska Research Council, 
for financial support in part by URC Grant #85-010-552-04 to Larry E. Pate, 
Principal Investigator. We are indebted to Kathleen GarthTight and Rodger 
Nelson for help in data collection and to Peter A. Andersen, Lawrence J, Chase, 
and John R. Wenburg for helpful comments on an earlier draft ^f this paper. 

2The research conducted by Garrison and Pate (Note 15) is a recent exception; 
their research regarded interpersonal power as a multidimensional concept and 
used 34 Likert-type scales in it? measurement. 

^Copies of the questionnaire are available from the authors on request. 
Vnnally's fbrmula ( r^j^ = \^^^/ 1 + (n-1) r^^ ) is computed by 

multiplying the number of items in a measure ty the average correlation among 
all the items, divided by 1 plus the number of items minus one, times the 
average, correlation. Pearson product-moment correlations are transformed, via 
Fisher's Z procedure, before summing in the averaging step, and the average ; 

score is then transformed to the equivalent Pearson product moment correlation 
bffore use in Nimnally's reliability formula 6-18 (cf. flunnaUy, 1967, 193- 
194; and Davis arid Garrison's computer program. Note 18). 

^Kaiser (1970: 405) reports that "MSA. is a function of four 'maiw effects': 
(a) IJ1SA improves as the number of va;riabies increases, (b) MSA imprpyes as the 
(effective) number' of factors decreases , (t) MSA imprbyes ds _the niitobfer Of 
subjects increases, (d) liSA increases as the general level of correlation 
increases." 

^These 11 dimensions are listed in Tables 8 and 9. , 
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Tninl 



Trust 



Orthogonal Rotation of Factor Anal 



of 14 Interpersonal Valence Olaonsl^s 





Oinfnsion 


Icea NmtHtr^ and Scalo 


Source for iSelccted Scalen 


CrtdlhllltY 


Soclablllcx 


1. 
3. 


Irritfible - Good Nnturcd 
Cheerful - Gloomy . . . ' 
U^tsoclabl* • Sociable 
Friendly • Unfriendly 


McCroslcey, Jensen » 1 
Valencia (Note 7) 




Extrovvnion 


4. 


Tifiid Bold 
Quiet - Verbal 
Talkative - Si lent 
Aggressive - Meek 






Covponura 


6. 
7. 
1. 
>• 


,NrTV9Ui - Poised 
Relaxed - Tense 
Anxious •> CalB 
Coaposed * Excitable 






Co«p«tence 


id! 


Unintelligent - Intelligent 
Narrow • Intellectual 
Unqualified - Qualified 






Qiaracier 




Honest - Dishonest 
Unsyirpathe^ic -• Sympathetic 
(Itens onltted from instruncnt; r , . 
typographical terror) 





11. : Trustworthy; - Untrustworthy 

12. Safe - .Dangerous . 

13. Not Deceitful Deceitful 

14. Respectful - Disrespectful 
.15, Trustful of this person - 

Dlsthistful of .this person 

16. Considerate - Inconsiderate 

17. Honest • Dishonest 

18. Rdll,abU- Unreliable 

19. Faithful - Unfaithful 
' 20. . 5lnde^;-/ Insincere 



Vheeless 4 Crotx (in press)' 



Mowophlly - BackgTwmd 



Attitude 



Value 



21. Status Like Mine - Status 'Mffeirn.t Prort Hln-j 
.12.v f.rQ* Social Cljjss Di f tercnt - Froo Mine - 
Social CUss 'Slkx^r.To Mine 
Culturally Different -r Culturally Similar 
23.. : Economic Situation Like Mine - 

■■Economic JSituatiqn Unlike Mine 

24. Like Me - Unlike Me 
25i Different Fyon He - Slrailar'To Me 
V Thinks LiVe Me ^ Doesn*t Think Like Me 
Doesn't Behive Like Me.- Bchaveis Like Me 

• ••- J Morals Like Mine - Morals Unlike Mine 
•• . Sexual Values. Like Mine - Different From Mine 



KqCrt>skey» *lch«ondi < 
balr (1975) 



Satisfaction Satisfaction 



2.6 „ 



27. 

is. 



Rewarding - Piini5hin£ 
DJssatlSjfying -.Satisfying 
Unpleasant .- Pleasant ' 
Smooth i-,'Rdu;ih . ■ . 
Enjoyabier- Miserable 
Friendly/- Unfriendly 
Sad - Haiipy 

DiVcontynted * Contented. ; 
:UseJIesy * Useful ' 

Soring/- Intei-«ting ' 
..SecurJ^^Cnsecure . • 

Excellent. - poor ' ' . 



Cairrison 4 Sullivan 
CNot»19 ) 



Power 


Power 


L — . '-^ — 

In/luentlal - Not Influential 




"— — 1 ~ 

V. Lmshbrook (Notel4 ) 


i •• Powerful - Unpowcrful 










Follower Lcjider 










•?! Kot persuasive -. Persuasive .. 







Attraction Task 



Physical 



'29.. 
30. 
31. 



32. 
35. 
34. 



I couldn't get anything accomplished with her/him 
(S)Hc is a typical Roof-off when assigned a job to do. 
I have confidence in her/his ability to pet the job done. 
If I- wanted to get things done T could dcpcnd-on her/him; 
(S)nc would be a poor pr,obicm-sol vcr. 

I think (s)he is quite (pretty) handsocvc. 

(S)Mc is very sexy looking. 

I find her/him very attractive physically. 

I don't like the w.iy (s)hc looks 

(S)Mc Is sonxvhat iigly< 



Social 



35. I think (s)hc could be a friend of mine. 

36. I would like to have a friendly. chat with her/him. 
•• It would be difficult to moot nnd talk with hcr/hin 
•• Wc c^uld never establish a por.son.il fricmUhip. 

iS\ just wouldn't fit into ny circle ot friends. 



"Numbered Items indicate primary lo.idlng/lten selected. 
*• flit.»»i.« it,m failed to t:«^ct a priori criteria 
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TabU 2 



ObllqtM Rotation of Factor Analysis 
of 46 5««antlc Dlf fcrehtlal-typ« Scales 



Itas NxMber* 
lar^ to 
Tabla 1 



Sociability 
(1) 



Extroversion 
(2) 



CoBposuro 
C3) 



Rack ground At t i t ude 
CoiBMte^ca Trust Honophily Ho«ophily Satisfaction 
(4) (S) (6) (7) W 



. 6 
7 
t 

10 



11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
•« 
23 
Z4 
2S 
•« 



26 



27 
2S 



.63 

.7$ 

.30 

.60 
-.18 
-.01 

.30 

.00 
-.OS 

.36 

.01 

.01 

.IS 

-.11 

.10 
.10 

.It 

.13 
-.06 
.OS 
.10 
.13 
.16 
.23 
.03 
.06 
-.08 
.09 
-.09 
.14 

•17 
.16 
.OS 
.02 

-.00 
.16 
.27 
• 18 

• .04 
.06 
.17 
.06 

-.07 
.OS 
.17 

-.20 



.IS 
•.01 
.23 

;12- 
.65 
.72 
.41 
.SI 
.OS 
.IS 
.01 
-.22 
-.05 
.09 
.16 
.07 
.13 
.28 
.08 
-.09 
.14 
.29 
.14 
.11 
.10 
.09 
.02 
-.OS 
.06 
.06 
-.08 
-.11 
.23 
.25 
.02 
.04 
.07 
.01 
-.14 
.11 
-.07 
.OS 
.18 
.06 
-.03 



.17 
.25 
-.00 

,..oi 

.05 
.00 

-.08 
.03 
.S8 
.63 
.57 
.45 
.04 
.12 
.02 
.03 
-.06 
.09 

. .06 
.04 

. .12 
.OS 

-;06 

.IS 
.10 
. .21 

-.13 
.04 
.16 
.06 
.OS 

-.18. 
.12 
.02 
.00 
.11 
.09 
.14 
• OS 

-.13 
.16 
.20 

-.08 
,0? 
.06 
.01 



>.05 

.01 

-.10 

-.01 

-.01 

..10 
.05 
.26 
.26 

-.08 

-.22 
.18 
.69 
.S8 
.12 
.22 
.15 
.05 
.03 
.16 
.04 
.07 
.02 
.06 
• 10 

-.10 
.OS 
.27 
.05 

-.03 

-.05 

-.10 
.00 
.22 
.04 
.13 
-.15 
.03 
.07 
.02 
.04 
.07 
-,0S 
.01 
.06 
-.01 



• . 25 


. .417 


.07 


-.01 


. 12 


-.07 


.03 


.07 


. 10 


.08 


-.09 


.21 


. 14 


.23 


.02 


.03 


*-. 05 


.09 


.05 


.15 


. 23 


. 12 


.08 


-.16 


09 


.02 


.29 


.18 


• 17 


.25 


-.10 


.01 


- • 13 


-.02 


-.18 


.12 


-.16 


.18 


.07 


.17 


• 00 


125 


.01 


.OS 


1 1 


.02 


.14 


-.05 


. 15 


-.04 


.08 


.21 




. 13 


.13 


.09 




.14 


• ,03 


.11 


02 


-.18 


-.03 


.10 


.63 


.25 


-.09 


.09 


.73 


.01 


-.01 


-.03 


.78 


-.18 


.IS 


-.07 


.65 


-•01 


•06 


^ .02 


.69 
.72 
.95 
.82 


.22 
■ U.02 


-.05 
.11 
-.02 
-.09 


.04 

.07 
-.05 
.06 


.88 


.-.03 


.04 


.02 


.60 


-.11 


-.10 


. .22 


-.06 


.57 


.18 


-.10 


.09 


.60 


-.06 


.10 


.04 


.23 


. .nQ 


.M 


.06 


.58 


-.01 


-.08 


• .13 


.01 


.65 


-.01 


-.05 


.01 


:85 


.04 


.05 


.25 


.32 


-.06 


-.05 


-.05 


.45 


.27 


.41 


-.13 


.20 


.37 


-.09 


-.19 


.06 


.75 


.06 


.05 


.06 


.53 


.01 


.25 


-.08 


.37 




.03 


.19 


.28 


: -02 


-.02 


.18 


.17 


.01 


-.02 


.72 


.21 


.12 


> .09 


.59 


.15 


.09 


.09 


.36 


.10 


-.02 


.10 


.41 


• .15 


-.21 


.11 


.32 


.28 


-.20 


.14 


.42 



£•194 

. Uftnvalues 
after rotation 

% of Total 
Variance (96^ 

Kmmally's (1967) 
^liability Forcula 



4.30 



2.19 2.15 1.6S 
15.4V ^..7t 7.6* 5,8* 



.70 .63. .65 
Msasure of Sanpling Adequacy - .88 . 



.66 



11.06 2.98 
36.6* 10. 6\ 
.96 .69 



2.20 1.33 
7.8% 4.6% 
.82 .78 



'%ui*>«red items indicate primary loadings/item selected 
**Ite« failed to meet a priori loading criteria 
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Table 3 

Oblique Rotation of Factor Analysis 
of 15 Likert-type Scales 



Factors 



iteni Number 
Keyed to 
Table 1 


lask Attraction 

(IJ 




Social Attraction 
CSV 


** 


-.49 


-.18 


. .13 


** 


-.35 \ 


-.41 


.19 


29 -r.. 


.62 


-.15 


.12 


30 


. 79 


-.06 


-.05 


31 


-.70 


.08 


.05 


,.** 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


** 


.04 


.14 


. 10 


32 


-.07 


-.68 


.02 


33 


-.06 


.67 


.01 


34 


-.07 


.73 


.01 


.35 


.17 


-.03 


< .67 


36 


-.05 


.08 


- .65 


** 


-.04 


.04 


.13 
-.00 


** 


.03 


.11 


: **■ 


.00 


.06 


-iOO 



N = 194 



Eigenvalues 

after Rotation 8.58 , ' 1.43 

% of Total X 

Variance (93%) 72.2% ^ 12.1% 
Nunnally.'s (1967) 

Reliability Formula .76 .74 

Measure of Sampling Adequacy = .91 



^Numbered items indicate primary loading/item selected 
**Item failed to meet a priori loading criteria 



1,01 



8.4% 



■V . , 



^ .69 
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Table 4 

Stepwise Multiple Discriminant Analysis: 





Full Nine. Variable 


flodel 


- 






Step 












Number 


Variable Entered 


F ratio** 






1 


Satisfaction 


17. 17 








2 


Trust 


10.28 




6/378.00 




o 


V^wlUI-' WAX W 


7.83 




9/4S7-69 




4 


Competence ; 


6.52 




.12/495.05 




5 


Social Attraction 


5.58 




15/513.87 




6 


Attitude Homophlly 


4.98 




18/523.74 




,7 


Task Attraction 


4.54 




21/528.90 




8 


Sociability 


4.12 




24/531.23 




■ 9 . • ' ■ • 


Extroversion 


3.78 




27/532.62 




^Of 


entire model at that step 










Note 


- All discriminators are significant at the 


2;<.ooi 


level. 






Table 5 












Discriminant Classification Matrix 










For Nine Predictpr Dimensions 








.Actual Group 


N of Cases (Acq) 


(Fri) 


(Cow) 


(Fam) 






15 


. .15 


9 


9 




Acquaintance. 


(Acq) 48 31.2% 


31.2% 


18.7% 


18 . 7-6 






8 


32 


,10 


14 




Friend 


(Fri) 64 12; 5% ^ 


50.0%. : 


15.6% 


21.9% 






. • 4 


•3 


25 


9 




Co-worker 


(Cow) 9.8% 


7. -3% 


61.0% 


22.0% 








8 


■4 


23 




Family 


(Fam) 41 14.J-3 


19.5% 


9.- 


56.1% 






N = 194 
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Total Correct Classification =95 
•Percentage = 48*97% . ' ' 

Note. "Prior Probabilities are listed in Tables 7 and 10. 



Step 
Number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20^ 

21 

22 

23*^ 

24 

25 

26 
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Table 6 

Stepwise flultiple Discriminant Analysis: 
Full 26 Step Equation 



Variable Entered 



Sad-Happy 

Trus tworthy-Lt*trus tworthy 
Anxious -Calm / 
I find her/him very attractive 
Expert- Inexpert 
Sincere-Insi: cere 
Safe-Dangero>3 
Cheerful-Gloc:ny 
Faithful-Unfaithful 
Honest-Dishonest 
Timid-Bold 
Friendly-Unfriendly 
Different From He-Like Me 
Relaxed-Tense 
Unintelligent- Intelligent 
If I wanted to get things done 
I probably could depend on" her/him 
I would like to have a friendly 
cjiat with her/him 
Like Me-Unlike Me 
Trustful of this person- 
Distrustful of this person 
Different From Me- Like Me 
Irritable-Good Natured 
Considerate- Inconsiderate 
Honest-Dishonest 
(S)He is somewhat ugly 
I don't like the way Cs)he looks 
Nervous-Poised 



F ratio 



df 



18.84 


S/IPO. GO 


12.32 


6/378,00 


10.06 




8.21 


12/495.05 


7.34 


15/513.87 


6.43 


1 0 i COT 7A 
IS/j^'J • 


5.81 


01 /Oft on 


5.37 


24/^*^-^ 


5.04 




4 . 82 


30/*5 ^* • 


4.61 


TT iC Tl QO 


4.42 




4.23 


39/527.90 


4.08 


42/524.68 


3.97 


45/526.30 


3.85 


48/521.46 


ZJl 


51/518.92 


3.65 


54/516.31 


3.53 


57/514.63 


3.69^ 


54/516.31 


3.58 


57/514.63 


3.47 


60/511.87 


3.59b 


57/514.63 


3.49 


60/511.87 


3.39 


63/508.21 


3. SO- 


66/506.78 



^Of entire model at that step 

^Item Failed to meet entry criteria and was removed from model. 
Note. Ail discriminators are significant at the £<.001 level. 
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Table 7 

Discriminant Classification Matri: 
Full 26 Step Equation 



Predicted Group Membership 
Actual GrouT N of Cases ( Acq) (Fri) (Ccw) (FaiTi) 



Acquaintance (/• 


i 

48 


27 
56.2% 


6 

12.5% 


5 

10.4% 


10 
20.8% 


Friend 


• 64 


3 

4 ,7% 


42 

65.6% 


6 

9.4% 


13 
20.3% 


Co-Worker 


41 


1 

2.4% 


5 

12.2% 


31 
75.6% . 


4 

9.8% 


Family 


41 

N = 194 


6 

14.6% 


7 

17.1% 


4 

9.8% 


24 
58.5% 


Total Cc 


1 ossifications = 


124 









Percent; ".9 



Prior Trcjb. -ties: 

r^us.; . 1 ce .2474 
.-.t.:*.^ .3299 
• , .2113 
.2113 
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Table i 

Dimension Means by Comir.. i cation Context 



Dir.fiension uAcq) ( Fri) Zcw) ram) 



Note. (Acq) = Acquaintance 
(Fri) = Friend 
(Cow) = Co-worker 
(Fam) = Fandly 



ow :Me;ar.; 



^ r6.60 59.65 S 56 6.2.85 56.22 

? items) 

jility 17.60 17.52 14.93 17.95 17. l 

■ 3 items) 

^ sfaction 16.46.' 18.17 13.56 17.76 16.f 



C 3 items) 

ir3.: Attraction- 16.31 17.84 U,83 17.02 16. 
C 3 items) 

sical Attraction 16.29 17.05 15.02 17.59 16,: 



C 3 items) 

3. e xposure 14.90 15.52 12.02 15,15 14. 5E 
( 3 items) 

7. S ial Attraction 11.96 12.36 :0-5'l 13.12 12.03 
( 2 itens) 

3. J - - -ground Homophily 11.39 11.56 12.66 13.66 12.31 
C 3 items) 

U r netence 9.94 10.47 10.10 11.37,, 10.45 

( 2 items) , ' 

-xtroversion 9.35 10.28 9.76 10,05 9.89 



( 2 items) 

I 

11 -.ttitude Homophily 8.46 9.27 8.12 9.12 8.79 
( 2 items) " 



Co lunin Means = 198.21 199.66 17C.01 205.63 191.11 
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Correlation i 







(2: 


(3) 


1 


(5) 






(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Sociability 




I.'l.j '-.0-1 


.09 




.4S 






.44 


.28 


.17 


.22 


Extroversion 


! 


l.OC 


.00 




.00 


- \ 


2 


.2C 


.12 


.16 


.12 


Cosposure 




^ .00 

r 


1.00 




.08 


-.'2 




M 


.11 


.08 


-.05 


Coiopetence 




1 ' t V 


.30 




.31 


. ''9 


16 




.28 


- .10 


.05 


Trust 




.cc 


,08 


?■ 


1.00 


.-2 


■ ,26 




.34: 


.09 


.21 


Backgrour.d 
Horaophily 






-.02 






l.C'D 




■a:: 


-.09 


-.02 


-.02 


Attitude 
Horaophily 




f ■ 


.19 




* 

.26 


.02 


•i.:i 


» 3" 


.27 


.19 


.26 


Satisfaction 






.04- 


1 . 


.40 


-.06 




.00 


.32 


.17, 


.36 


Task 

Attraction 


fl) 




11 ' 




.34 


-.09 


X 


.32 


. LOO 


• ,46 


.43 


Physical 
Attracticn 




.16 


'38 




-.09 


-.02 


■ .IE 


.17 


.46 


1.00 


.43, 


Social 
Attraction 


(11? 


.12 


-.05 , 


j5 ■ 


-.21 


-.02 


,26 


.3C 


.43 


.43 


1.00 



.,, ''Oimensicr o:?d'^ 'ij/ed to Tsile I 
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Significant 
Jimensions 



Sigr ificcnt 
Items 



Table 10 

Pe^xe- of Conr^; t Classifica* 
(C oariscn c-^ Tables 6 and 8} 



Acque.:-- :ance Friend Cc- r Faitil 



50-0 56.1 



5c. : 65,6 3 V 58.5 



^iote. Cimen^ion correct C-.as£:i£ications = 95 1 r 4g,97%, 

Inem correct classificsrtiznrs = 124 of 19^ or : 

Prior Probabilities: 

Acquaintance .2474 

Friend .3299 

Co-worker .2113 * 

Faniiily .2113 



